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It would be guided on the question of granting recognition to the
new Chilean Government by the principles which had been applied
in the case of other revolutionary Governments in South America ;
that is, recognition would be accorded as soon as the United States
Government were satisfied that the Chilean Government were in
de facto control of the country. The State Department was not able
to satisfy itself on this point until October 1932, when arrangements
had been made by a provisional Government for the holding of
Presidential elections. The American Ambassador at Santiago noti-
fied the Chilean Government of the official recognition of the United
States on the 21st October, nine days before the election of a President
in the manner provided by the Constitution took place.
In regard to the recognition of Central American Governments,
however, the policy of the State Department during the years 1931
to 1933 continued to be that so long as the Central American Treaty
of 1923 remained in force, its terms precluded the possibility of
granting recognition to Governments which had come into power as
the result of a revolution.1 The issue was raised by a revolution
which took place in Salvador in December 1931. As a result of a
'.coup d'etat carried out by a group of young army officers, Senor
Martinez, who had been Vice-President and Minister for War in
the Government which was overthrown, became President of the
Republic. The Governments of the United States and of the other
Central American Republics refused to recognize the new regime,
although its de facto control over the country was not in doubt
and although recognition was granted by Mexico and by several
South American states, as well as by a number of European Govern-
ments. This application of the treaty of 1923 aroused much resent-
ment in Salvador, and the Salvadorean Congress, in its decree appoint-
ing Senor Martinez to the Presidency, declared that the right to
revolt was recognized in the Constitution of Salvador and that the
terms of the 1923 treaty could not 'affect the legitimacy5 of the
1 See the Survey for 1930, Part V, section (i). For the General Treaty of
Peace and Amity signed by representatives of the five Central American Re-
publics on the 7th February, 1923, see the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 414-15.
The treaty bound each of the signatory Powers 'not to recognize any other
Government which might come into power in any of the five Republics through
a coup cVetat or a revolution against a recognized Government as long as the
freely elected representatives of the people thereof had not constitutionally
reorganized the country'. The Government of the United States had not signed
the treaty; but, since the Conference at which it was signed had been held at
Washington on the initiative of the State Department, the Government felt
themselves under a moral obligation to abide by the provisions which the
Central American Republics had accepted for themselves.